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technically known as 'pumping.' This contraction of
the tube renders the instrument somewhat sluggish,
but not sufficiently so to form a very serious objection
to its use at land stations.

In fact, from one point of view, this contraction is
a great recommendation for these instruments, as if
renders the instrument much less liable to damage in
transit, owing to there being comparatively FIG. 14.
little mercury in it, and to the freedom of
motion of that mercury being much re-
stricted.

The third method of getting over the
necessity for a capacity correction is very
extensively employed aoroad, and it presents
some advantages, especially for travelling.
It consists in dispensing with the cistern al-
together, and using a U-shaped tube. This
is the Siphon Barometer (fig. 14), in which,
the long leg is closed and the short leg open.
In this instrument as the mercury rises in
the long leg it must sink in the short, and
vice versa. The motion in each leg is exactly
one half of what takes place in a Fortin's
barometer. There are always two readings
to be taken of the respective heights of the Barometer.
mercury in the two legs of such an instrument. There
is, however, no need to apply a capillarity correction,
p. 84, to either reading, as the two legs are equal in
section and the action of capillarity is the same in
both. In the opinion of some meteorologists the siphon
is the best form of barometer, for in its use th^ two
observations taken are both of the same phenomenon,
tiie height of the mercury in a tube; whereajs, in the

Siphon